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A LONG SWIM. 


‘Biess my soul! Jones is dead’ 

‘What! your cousin the parson ?’ 

‘No, no!’ 

‘Not Jones of the 99th ?’ 

‘No. Jones of the Saragossa. 

‘You don’t say so. Which of them?’ 

‘Peyton Jones.’ 

‘Dear me! I’m very sorry to hear it. Stunning 
fellow was Peyton Jones, Thoroughly good fellow. 
What did he die of? It would take a good deal to 
kill Jones, 

‘Influenza.’ 

‘No! You don’t mean to say that influenza 
killed Jones? Gad! fancy a man who’d had yellow 
fever three times, dying of influenza!’ 

‘ Ay, and who had been chewed for half an hour 
by a tiger in a jungle.’ 

‘Yes, and who awoke one morning with a boa- | 
constrictor round his neck.’ 

‘Just so, and who took that tremendous swim at | 
Antigua.’ 

‘Ah! what was that?’ 

‘Did you never hear of that? Why, it was one | 
of the pluckiest things that was ever done. Tam | 
surprised you never heard of that. Surely I must 
have told you that myself. Goodness knows, I am 
never likely to forget it ; for, but for Peyton J ones, I | 
might not be here now to tell it. Jones was in the | 
Briareus when the affair occurred, and the ship was 
lying in the harbour of Antigua. I was out there | 
at the same time, and saw a good deal of the naval 
men, and a better set of fellows I wouldn’t wish 
to know. You never were in the West Indies, 
I think; so I must explain that outside the 
regular harbéur of Antigua, there is a sort of second | 
harbour—a large bay, the shore of which, on one | 
side, after taking a wide sw eep, runs out into the | 
sea for a great distance. W ell, one fine day it was | 
arranged that we should have a picnic ; so, four or | 
five of the officers, among whom was Peyton Jones, | 
with an Irish doctor and myself for guests, took the | 
ship’s pinnace and three men, sailed out of the:| 
harbour and across the bay to an eligible spot on | 


the opposite shore, and there picnicked to our 
hearts’ content. The doctor was an invaluable man 
at festivities of this kind. His tales used to fol- 
low one another like a string of sausages; the head 
of one joined to the tail of another by a “Faith, 
and that remoinds me ”—particularly funny to listen 
to, from the absence of anything in the first story 
that could by any possibility have suggested the 
second. On the occasion I am speaking of, he 
kept us in roars of laughter all day; telling stories 
and singing songs incessantly till it was time to 
think about returning. So, after one more tale, 
which, being of an exceedingly comic character, 
reminded the doctor of a very distressing case at 
that time in hospital, we finished the other bottle, 
and in a short time were afloat. No sooner were 
we under-way, than Dr O’Grady got up an argu- 
ment with Jones, who was at the helm, upon the 
subject of steering ; and in a short time requested, 
on the ground that illustration was necessary to 


| render his views clear, to be allowed to give a 


practical example of his powers as a steersman. 
This, Jones at first objected to ; but public feeling 
running strongly in favour of the doctor's being 
| allowed to try his hand, and the doctor giving this 
| feeling voice with a force and eloquence peculiar to 
himself, the end of the matter was, that he was 
soon seated comfortably at the helm, singing the 
Groves of Blarney. 

‘For a short time the voyage went on very 
' smoothly; but just as O’Grady was in the middle of 
an amazingly funny comparison between Arion, 


| whose singing attracted the dolphins, and himself, 
| whose voice appeared to possess a certain charm for 
| sharks, a sudden gust of wind took us, and laid us 
| on our beam-ends, 


” 


“ Port your helm!” shouted Jones, jumping up, 
and making for the tiller. “Port, O'Grady! port!” 

“The same t’ you, and plenty of it,” replied the 
| doctor, still facetious, though a thought flurried. 
“ Port it is!” 

‘But, unfortunately, port it wasn’t. By a little 
error of the doctor’ 8, it was starboard instead ; and 
‘the result was that in another moment we were all 
| struggling in the water, and the pinnace was keel 
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uppermost. As several of the party could not 
swim, the first thing to do was to look after them, 
and help them to scramble up on to the keel. 
Peyton Jones, who was a magnificent swimmer, and 
all of us who could swim at all, worked zealously 
at this, splashing as much as possible the while, in 
order to keep the sharks away ; and ‘in a very short 
time, a long row of moist, uncomfortable bodies 
ornamented the bottom of the capsized boat. 

“ Are we all here now?” cried Jones, who was 
at the end of the line. “One, two, three Good 
Heavens! where’s the doctor?” 

“Help!” shrieked a man who was at the other 
end of the boat—“ help, help! Here’s a shark at 
my leg. He’s got my foot in his mouth.” 

“Faith, and if it is a shark,” said the voice of the 
doctor from the water, “ye’ll never be troubled 
with corns on that foot again. But this is no fish, 
but an Irelander, fortunately for you, Thompson. 
Lend a hand, bhoys. It’s myself, and no mistake. 
That’s right—Ah, ye ungrateful baste ”—apostro- 
phising the boat—“ what did ye go turning over 
in that way for, afther I’d been steering ye so 
carefully, and all?” 

“ By Jove, I thought we’d picked all up,” said 
Jones. “I’d forgotten you, O’Grady.” 

“Upon my conscience,” said the doctor frankly, 
“and you were justified in that same, for, faith! I 
forgot myself when I undertook to steer. But who 
could have expected that a boat which was going 
on so mighty pleasant, would turn suddenly over 
on its stomach, in that ungraceful fashion ?” 

“T did not know you could swim, doctor,” some 
one said. 

“I’m not, perhaps, what ye’d call altogether a 
fine swimmer,” O’Grady returned ; “ but if it’s div- 
ing ye want, I’mthe bhoy. Bedad, it was that that 
detained me just now. No sooner did I come up, 
than down I went again ; and if my attention had 
not been caught by Thompson’s foot, faith! I can’t 
exactly say to the minute when I should have 


“Well, we’re all here now, at anyrate,” said 
Jones ; “but what’s to be done next? Has any 
one any suggestion to make ?” 

“ And is it euggestion you mane ?” said O’Grady ; 
“then it’s myself that has, and here it is: if any 
gentleman is in the possession of a brandy-flask, 
let him pass it down here.” 

‘No gentleman was, All the brandy left undrunk 
was in the hamper, and where the hamper was, 
the sharks knew better than we. 

“ Bad-Iuck to the hamper!” said the doctor; “and 
bad-luck to the fellow who put the brandy into it ; 
and worst luck of all to the shark that will come 
into so fine a property, and may the glass bottle 
cut the coat of his stomach into ribbons, Amen.” 

“Stop fooling, O’Grady,” said Jones. “The 
business is very serious.” 

‘And, by Jove, it was. Here were nine or ten 
of us, wet to the skin, sittirig on the keel of a cap- 
sized boat, two full miles from shore, with no 
possibility of making way either forwards or back- 
wards, In addition to all this, the bay swarmed 


with sharks, and the night—which comes on with 
a Tush out there, you know—was just falling, so 
that there was no chance of being seen and picked 
up. If we were forced to remain in this despe- 
rately uncomfortable situation all night, there was 
every probability that some one, overcome by 
sleep, would be slipping off his unpleasant perch 
into the sea; and it was quite certain that the 
sharks, attracted by such a promising feast, would 
be cruising about us on all sides, waiting, like dogs, 
for the crumbs that fall from their masters’ tables, 
But what was to be done? The only remedy was 
one that it made me shudder to think of—that 
some one should undertake to swim two miles, in 
defiance of the sharks and the darkness, and ¢ 

the intelligence of our misfortune to the ship. A 
more risky expedition you can scarcely imagine, 
and it almost took my breath away when I heard 
Jones's voice from the end of the row say : “ Some- 
body must go and get assistance, and as I’m the 
best swimmer of you all, Ill go.” 

“By gad! think of the sharks, old fellow,” said 
the man next him. 

“Just what I shan’t do,” said Jones; “I shall 
think of them as little as possible. There’s no 
help for it, you know ; some one must go.” 

‘It was so thoroughly one man taking the danger 
of ten on his own shoulders, that each of us, from 
very shame, endeavoured to dissuade him ; but as 
all that we could say made no impression upon 
him, a midshipman named Knapton, who was a 
very good swimmer, declared he’d accompany him. 

“Tt’s better for two of us to go,” said Knapton ; 
“for if only one went, and he were to come to grief 
on the way, you know, these fellows would be no 
better off than they are now.” 

‘People talk a good deal about our national dege- 
neracy now a days ; it doesn’t look much like national 
degeneracy, I imagine, when, out of ten men—some 
of whom, as not being able to swim at all, must 
be left out of the account—two could be found to 
go in for such a very forlorn-hope as this. Well, 
Jones and Knapton stripped themselves to the skin 
—the less luggage you take on a journey of this 
kind, the better—and dashed into the water; and 
you may fancy with what anxious hearts we on the 
boat watched, as long as the failing light would let 
us, their heads rising and falling with the waves, 
and the splashing made by their feet, 

“ Kick well,” Jones shouted to Knapton, for he 
knew what cowards sharks are, and what a little 
thing will sometimes frighten them—* kick well ; 
make as much splash as possible ; it’s your only 
chance, if they get a sight of you.” 

‘And there we sat in silence—even the doctor 
was dumb for the time—staring after the two 
heroes, for heroes they were, if there are such 
things at all: first their heads were lost in the 
darkness; then the white foam made by their 
feet; and knowing, as we did, the dangers that 
surrounded them, when we lost sight of that, 
the hope that they could ever reach the shore 
seemed to mix with the darkness, and to be lost as 
well, It is a terribly painful thing to have to 
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remain inactive while others are incurring great 
danger ; to feel that you cannot raise a finger to 
help them, however desperate their position. I 
don’t know that I ever passed a more wretched 
time than I did after Jones and Knapton had got 
beyond our sight. As I sat shivering on that dis- 
mal boat, thinking of those two fellows swimming 
along in the midst of perils which they had no 

wer to avoid, there came into my mind a scene 
sm an old book which I had not read since I was 
a child, in which a man had to pass in the dead of 
night through a valley set everywhere with snares 
and pitfalls, which in the darkness he could not 
see, but still was forced to go walking blindly on, 
conscious that at any moment he might step into 
absolute destruction. 

‘But Jones and the midshipman were swimming 
steadily all the while, for some time almost side by 
side ; their faces set for the shore, and their thoughts 
dwelling as little as possible upon what might at 
any moment happen down below. Some men—I 
among them—have a horror of touching anything 
under water ; and I am certain that if I had been 
either of those fellows, the very knowledge that 
every kick I gave might send my foot against a 
ok, who would snip off my leg in a twinkling, 
would have acted like the touch of the electrical 
eel upon me, and deprived my muscles of all power 
of motion. It did not operate so with them, how- 
ever. The apprehension of danger only made them 
more active in trying to escape from it, and for 
about three-quarters of a mile—we could not see 
them, of course, but, as you may imagine, we had 
every single incident related to us afterwards—they 
proceeded swiftly and evenly. But after they had 
accomplished that distance, pton began to drop 
gradually behind. He had either overrated his 
powers, or exhausted himself with kicking too 
vigorously ; at anyrate, from whatever cause, when 
they had gone about a mile, he cried out to Jones: 
“T can go no further. I must shut up. You go on. 
Never mind me—go on.” Jones, however, was the 
last man in the world to desert a friend in difficul- 
ties ; he turned, and swam back to him at once. 

“ Are you done up, old fellow?” Jones said to 


“Yes,” says the midshipman ; “I can’t go on any 
further. But you go on; you’d better leave me.” 

“Not I,” says Jones; “ we set out together, and 
we'll finish together, or not at all. ow, look 
here. Don’t you grasp at me, and cling to me; 
you’re too good a swimmer not to know that that’s 
taving madness. Rest your hands upon my hips ; 
let your body float quietly out ; and I’ll see what 
I can do.” 

‘Knapton did exactly as he was bidden; Jones 
stretched himself out before him ; and with more 
than ever resting upon him now, in every sense of 
the term, struck out again for the land as resolutely 
as before. Who was that rusty old hero? Aineas, 
wasn’t it ? pious neas that they make so much 
fuss about, because he carried his father on his 
shoulders out of burning Troy, all the while in 
mortal dread that Greeks would pop out upon 
him at every corner? Well, he was not a bit more 
of a hero than — Jones. In fact, give me 
Jones for choice ; for, reckoning the elements as 
about eg nasty, who would not sooner have to 
deal with a Greek than a shark? In the first case, 
= might drop the Governor, and go in at the 

reek, without fearing to find the old gentleman a 


again. But with Jones it was quite different. If 
he left Knapton, the poor fellow must have 
drowned ; and as far as the sharks were concerned, 
he had nothing for it but to swim on, and if the 
enemy chose to bite his legs off, why, they must. 
Besides, there is another thing to be said for Jones’s 
case—it*is perfectly true ; whereas, as regards the 
feat of Father Mneas, it is—to put it in the mildest 
way—open to question. 

‘This is, however, rather a trifling way of speak- 
ing of what was no trifle to Jones. As he was 
swimming on, toiling along with Knapton, more |] 
dead than alive, hanging on to him, he suddenly |} 
became aware that one of | them was after him. 
demon had found them out at last. It was a 
sickening moment that ; yet, determined never to 
say die, swimming vigorously to the last, and kick- 
ing and splashing with all his might, Jones pushed 
his way through that awful sea. The shark kept 
close to them ; now on this side, now on that, now 
diving beneath them, and—“ I give you my honour, 
sir,” Jones said to me himself, “that once I distinctly 
felt the beggar’s infernal nose touch my thigh, and 
the horror of that nearly finished me.” Heaven 
knows how he reached the shore a whole man, but 
he did reach it at last, and brought Knapton with 
him too, fainting certainly, but without a limb 
short. 

‘Well, he had got to the land, and that was the 
principal thing. After struggling through two miles 
of sea, dragging a half-dead man along with you, 
and dodging sharks, any land would seem,a 
dise ; but still it is not exactly the thing for a 
gentleman in these days to make his appearance 
on terra firma in the very same costume as that 
in which Adam first made his. In his joy at 
reaching land, and bringing his friend safely with 
him, Jones had forgotten his state of undress ; 
but when he had carried Knapton in his arms 
up the beach, and had laid him out, as if to dry, 
well above high-water mark, then, as he was 
starting off at a run in the direction of the har- 
bour, the full conviction of his absolute clothe- 
lessness came over him with crushing force. How 
on earth was he to make his way to the harbour, 
and to appear on the deck of H.MS. Briareus 
without a single thing to cover him except his 
own confusion? It was a dreadful dilemma, and 
for a moment Jones almost regretted that the 
sharks had not delivered him from the difficulty ; 
but a moment’s —) and the recollection of the 
miserable plight in which his friends on the capsi 
pinnace were, from which nobody but himself 
could save them, restored his resolution. Muttering 
to himself that he’d by odds sooner repeat the 
first part of his undertaking than carry out the last, 
he set off running towards the harbour. But he 
was to be spared the horrors of having to give such 
a bare recital of the calamity as this. His Good- 
Fortune came to his aid—Fortune, being blind, 
could do so, of course, without shocking her sense 
of decency—and +o him at his need. He had 
not run far before he saw a big nigger coming 
towards him. -The big nigger on a shirt and a 
pair of trousers. Now, a shirt and a pair of trousers 
are not generally considered a lavish superfluity of 
clothing ; but in Jones’s naked condition they seemed 
nothing less than a monstrous piece of extravagance, 

“ A shirt and trousers !” said Jones to himself, as 
if such a combination had never come beneath 
his notice before—“ a shirt and trousers! He can’t 
require both of them. He must lend me one or 
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other. He shall keep whichever he likes, but one | cast more, happily a successful one, that led to our f 
of them I must have.—Here, you nigger.” being rescued. However, “just in time” is better ce 
‘And Jones walked solemnly up to the black, | than “too late ;” relief reached us at last ; and in y 
and stated that, situated as the nigger could see | spite of sharks and shipwreck, there was not a man a 
that he was, he was under the necessity of request- | of us lost, thanks to Peyton Jones’s heroic conduct a 
ing the nigger to resign the moiety of his wearing- | in taking that perilous swim in the dark.—And 
— e added that he was an officer on board | now he’s dead, poor fellow.’ I 
M.S. Briareus, and would trouble the nigger to| ‘Possibly; but of influenza? No, I'll never t 
look sharp. The nigger not unnaturally declined | believe it’ a 
to part with either shirt or trousers. It certainly 1 
was rather hard lines for him, when you come to . 8 
think of it—when you put yourself into his position THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPHS. I 
and garments. That a gentleman, of however BY AN BYE-WITNESS. . 
high a standing in her Majesty’s service, and a 
giving references however unexceptionable, should a a a 
make his appearance in a state of nature, walk up| THE commencement of our voyage was glorious t 
to you in a lofty manner, and coolly demand a | indeed, and seemed to speak of prosperity alone. I 
most important part of your clothing, was rather | Qn the morning of the 14th the wind shifted to ; 
hard lines ; and the nigger thought so. He flatly | the west, the clouds cleared off, and the sun came F 
refused to consent to the arrangement, and not | out and brightly shone upon the scarcely dimpled y 
without having some reason on his side either. | f f the Thich reflected back hi 
And yet, what was Jones todo? He must give the | SWtace of the ocean, which rellected back his n 
alarm, and he must have some clothes to do it in. | Tadiance as from a myriad of fairy mirrors, te 
There was but one course before him; “to do a| Everyone was in the best of tempers and the P 
great right,” he must “do a little wrong.” It was | highest of spirits. The directors of the several a 
exactly one of those cases in which, there being a | companies on board looked very pictures of be 
show of right on both sides, nothing but might | bliss ; the electricians sat down to their breakfast ra 
can settle it. It is not every man who, after| with smiling looks that plainly said that all was : 
swimming for two miles, would feel himself in | 5; nt in the testing-room, and the countenances of > 
condition to assault a large negro, but Peyton Jones | ,,° . : - c . Is 
on ene in @ thousand. the engineers bore equally good evidence that no th 
“Look here, you rascal,” said Jones, “I must | kink or fault had as yet arisen to disturb their of 
have your trousers.” |equanimity. The drum kept on continuously, q' 
“Yah, yah, yah!” laughed the nigger, as if he smoothly, and noiselessly revolving, while the re 
were beginning to see the joke. | bell of the indicator gave an occasional tinkle e 
“Tl pay you for them, you black scoundrel,” | at intervals of about three seconds to mark each th 
said the gentleman in buff. revolution. 
“Yah, yah ! Let massa put him hand in him | We had paid out one hundred and fifteen miles, ~ 
oy den, yah, yah!” said the gentleman in odes agg ape to 
Rack _a very small fraction indeed of eighteen hundred, th 
“If you don’t give them to me, I shall take them,” | and although all had gone smoothly and seemed to er 
said Jones. promise success, still every thoughtful man was ar 
“Yah, yah, yah, yah!” laughed the nigger, as if | well aware how many slips there might be while ci 
, the joke had been a good one all along, but here | raising so heavy a cup to a lip that was so far dis- w 
y wes the cream of it. : tant. A thousand and one accidents beset the tiny a 
Some men can appreciate no argument but | rope on all sides, any one of which might be suffi- a 
force, thought Jones; so he knocked the nigger | cient to sever it, and when one considers this fact. 
down. Niggers are, as everybody knows, hard-|.. sing that th a Ps a 
headed individuals, but one blow from Jones was | * 18 ot surprising that the prudent and experi- yi 
more than enough even for a nigger: with two he | enced were always ready to check any signs of fr 
would have slain a bull of Bashan. The nigger | premature exultation and joy. vo 
offered no more resistance. Jones took off his trous- | Sunday, 15th, was a day in every respect as Ca 
ers, put them on himself, and shewing, to my mind, | glorious as its predecessor. During the day we Ye 
great moderation in not taking the shirt as well | passed over what is known by hydrogra yhers as th 
while he was about it, left the sans-culotte on the | the ‘ Trist Bank,’ and moved from two Londell th 
ground, ran off to the harbour, reached his ship, and | and ten fathoms to a depth of two thousand and th 
ve the alarm. The hundred hands of H.MS. | fifty. It was at this point that the cable of 1857 on 
riareus were turned up instantly ; boats were sent | had parted, and from that time the spot has been ea, 
out ; and about ten o’clock that night, when we | looked upon by cable engineers as a bugbear. of 
had given up all hope of being rescued from our| On this occasion our transit into deep water was tre 
distressing position, till next day, and had set it | successfully accomplished, the only evidence of the cal 
down as certain that both Jones and Knapton had | change being an increased strain on the cable as an 
become food for sharks, the welcome lights, that | shewn by the dynamometer. The cable touched wa 
assured us not only of our own deliverance but of | the surface of the water some fifty yards astern of fer 
the safety of at least one of them, shone through | the ship, and,-according to calculation, reached its thi 
the darkness ; and in a few minutes we were all | ocean bed seventeen miles behind us, thus taking in 
taken off that confounded keel, and lifted into the | about three hours to sink. On the evening of this sid 
boat. It was a near thing, though. The boats had | day we received our first instalment of news from de 
been here and there for a couple of hours without | England; and Mr Willoughby Smith published the Al 
finding any trace of us; the lieutenant had given | first number of The Great Eastern Telegraph. From to 
the order to return ; and it was only through the | this date till the end of our voyage we had the cul 
boatswain neglecting the order, and making one | chief news of importance transmitted to us daily he: 
tp, — 9 
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from Valentia. Monday, 16th._—Everything going 
on well; so well, in fact, as to be quite monotonous. 
Tuesday, 17th—Same as yesterday. During the 
afternoon of the 17th, the wind shifted to the south, 
and there was every prospect of rain and wind. 

About 3.50 p.m. the electric bell in the tank 
rang violently. Mr Temple, who was on duty at 
the time, at once gave the order to stop the ship 
and reverse the paddles, which order was obeyed in 
less time than it takes to write. Mr Canning came 
scudding along the deck at a pace that would shame 
Deerfoot ; the captain is at the stern in an instant. 
‘ What is the matter?’ ‘ Has it parted?’ ‘Is there 
a kink?’ ‘Is it a broken wire?’ are questions 
asked eagerly by all. ‘Is there anything wrong in 
the tanks ?’—nothing save the ringing of the bell 
Is anything amiss with the drum, the cable, the 
brakes, the jockeys, or the dynamometer? No. 
Mr Willoughby Smith comes running along the 
deck, doubtless with a tale of faulty insulation. 
Wrong again. He merely asks—*‘ What is the 
matter ?’ and in reply to questions, says that in the 
testing-room all isOK. Nothing is wrong, then— 
positively nothing. The order is given—‘ Go 
ahead with the paddles!’ and in another minute 
we are again under-way. The explanation of all this 
excitement is found in the fact, that the electrician 
on duty had accidentally touched the bell in passing 
and had caused it to ring in the tank. Although it 
is not pleasant to have one’s nerves tampered with in 
this way, still the little excitement served as a sort 
of rehearsal, and shewed in case of accident how 
quickly every one could get to his post, and how 
readily the way of the ship could be stopped. The 
events above described were all crowded into less 
than two minutes of time. 

This rehearsal, like the sun in Hood’s poem, did 
not come ‘a wink too soon,’ for we were destined 
to ‘ring up’ for the real performangg far sooner 
than we expected. The wind had graflually fresh- 
ened as the day advanced; the sky was overcast, 
and a pertinacious drizzly rain descended in suffi- 
cient quantity to make every one exceedingly 
uncomfortable. 

After the excitement of the afternoon, and the 
dampness of the evening, a glass of grog was deemed 
advisable before ‘turning in.’ With this intention, 
a snug party had assembled in the saloon, when— 
‘O, the uncertainty of human joys !’—a gentleman 
from deck hurriedly opened the door, and, in a 
voice panting with excitement, summoned Mr 
Canning on deck, ‘as there was something wrong.’ 
Ye gods ! how we started. Six steps at a time u 
the ‘ companion,’ and on to the deck. On throug 
the pitchy darkness towards the stern—as we pass 
the paddle engines we see them reversed ; we pass 
on to where a knot of men are standing, all of us 
eager to learn what is the matter. Here the cause 
of the excitement becomes evident. Lying in the 
trough was the ugliest knot formed of entangled 
cable, and from it in all directions stretched lines 
and bights of cable whose destination or purpose it 
was impossible to discover by the fitful light of a 
few oil-lamps. It seemed astounding to the unin- 
itiated that such a complicated knot could be tied 
in so short a time ; but this was no time for con- 
sidering, prompt action was the order of the night, 
despite the gloomy influence of wind and rain. 
Although cutting out the entangled portion seemed 
to be the only rational way of treating the diffi- 
culty, still hope seemed to die within us when we 
heard the order actually given to ‘Get out the 


ocean-buoy and prepare to cut the cable” Luckily 
these orders demand time for execution, and while 
one party were engaged in carrying them out, 
another were combating the difficulty in a different 
way. Bights of cable were dragged out and taken 
along the deck, the better to see where they went ; 
others were passed into and others pulled out of 
the tank, but all to no purpose. The case seemed 
hopeless. Mr Canning and Mr Halpin, the chief 
officer, could be seen, like rival Laocoons, struggling 
with this interminable black serpent. Gloomy 
figures marched about in the misty darkness, bear- 
ing lanterns which cast fitful shadows on the soak- 
ing deck ; blue-lights were burned on either paddle- 
box ; and altogether the scene was peculiarly weird 
and wild, and while extremely exciting, was at the 
same time equally depressing, since all feared that 
our expedition had come to an untimely end. 

It must be a very puzzling knot, however, that 
will not yield to the combined skill of a cable 
engineer and a sailor. After about twenty minutes 
of twisting and turning, which seemed almost to 
make the mischief worse, the cheering news was 
heard, ‘ that it was all right ;’ and at this juncture 
Mr Smith and Professor Thomson reported that the 
cable was electrically perfect, and that no sign of 
the mishap had become evident in the testing-room 
—this was good news, indeed. The process of 
recoiling in the tank was commenced, and by 1 
A.M. was completed, and the order given ‘to go 
ahead slowly. An hour later, to the unspeakable 
joy of everyone, all the disarranged cable had 
passed over the stern of the ship, and we were 
going ahead again at our usual speed of five knots. 

The reader will be wondering how such an 
accident could occur. It appears that as the cable 
was leaving the tank, a rough and loose end of 
yarn, or a projecting piece of wire, had caught 
two or three coils of rope in the flake beneath, 
and had dragged them with it into the ‘eye’ of 
the coil, over the spider-wheel, and into the trough. 
Hine ille lachryme. Hence the bother and 
turmoil, and the almost abrupt termination of the 
expedition. 

he shock that this accident had caused to the 
minds of all was everywhere visible. The voice of 
the joker was hushed, and an expression of anxious 
care had taken the place of ‘wreathed smiles,’ in 
the faces of everyone. 

This feeling of depression was not easily shaken 
off, and for days we rather resembled a party of 
maniacs from the gloomy side of Bethlehem Hos- 
pital, than gentlemen endowed with a fair allow- 
ance of British animal spirits. But from this date 
all went well. On the night of Thursday the 19th 
we emptied the after-tank, and effected the change to 
the fore-tank without any mishap. Our work was 
now nearly half done; we ha id out eight 
hundred and forty miles of cable, and were 
approaching the deepest water that we should 
have to encounter, two thousand five hundred 
fathoms. On Sunday 22d, at noon, we made our 
nearest approach to the end of the cable of 1865, 
being about thirty-four miles to the south of it. 
We had now paid out twelve hundred and seven 
miles of cable, a greater length than had ever been 
paid out from a single ship before, and this fact 
seemed to inspire everyone with redoubled hopes, 
and to make the successful termination of the 
enterprise to be almost a certainty. 

At 11 p.m. on the night of Tuesday the 24th, we 
changed from the fore to the main tank. We had 
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now paid out fifteen hundred miles of cable, and 
were gradually leaving the deep water behind us : 
every hour, until we should reach Heart’s Content, 
the water would be getting gradually more shallow. 
Although our chance of success had now become 
almost a certainty, no one dared to give utterance 
to the thought, for who can tell what cloud may 
arise to dim the brightest day, or what fresh mis- 
fortune may befall an Atlantic cable? As we 
approached Newfoundland, we became aware that 
it was famous for its fogs, and morn, noon, and 
night, the fog-whistles and horns could be heard 

iving warning to our consort ships to give us a 
wide berth. Thursday morning, 26th, arrived ; we 
were within one hundred miles of Heart’s Content, 
and in one hundred and thirty fathoms of water. 
About 3 a.m. the Albany was sent ahead to make 
the land, and at 4 p.m. she returned to us, having 
done what was required of her. Towards evening 
H.MS. Niger came out to have a look at us, and 
having come alongside of us, and given a series of 
hearty cheers, she returned towards land to spread 
the good news. 

On turning out on the morning of Friday, 
July 27, we were all delighted to find that we 
were within a few miles of the shore. The Great 
Eastern had entered Trinity Bay in the night, and 
was now steaming steadily on towards the harbour 
of Heart’s Content. The fog had cleared away, the 
sun was shining brightly, the sea was disturbed by 
scarcely a ripple, and, in short, everything seemed 
to contribute to make the termination of our 
voyage as pleasant as possible, a strong contrast to 
its Sponensement sw that dull, drizzly Friday 
morning on which we had made the splice off 
Valentia. By 10 o'clock we were at the mouth of 
the harbour, and here the Great Eastern’s portion 
of the work was to end. It now alone remained 
for her to cut the cable and transfer the end to the 
Medway, where it would be spliced to the thick 
shore-end. The Medway was to have the honour of 
putting the finishing-touch to the great work, by 

ying the shore-end in Heart’s Content harbour. 
At 10.30, two announced that the cable had 
been cut, and the end passed over the stern of the 
big ship to be taken to the Medway, and in a few 
minutes the Great Eastern steamed proudly into 
the harbour, amidst the vociferous cheering of 
crowds of persons who eagerly watched us from the 
shore. By about 2 p.m. the splice with the shore- 
end was finished, and the Medway moved slowly 
ahead with the Great heavy shore-end streaming 
from her stern. When a few hundred yards from 
the beach she was stopped, and the cable transferred 
to one of the paddle-box boats of H.M.S. Terrible, 
from which the remainder of the cable was to be 
_ out. Awaiting it on shore were some fifty 

ack Tars from the Terrible, who, with signs of 
impatience, watch the tardy approach of the boat. 
eager to be first, their impatience grows 
greater every minute ; and when the boat is still 
some ten yards from land, they rush into the 
water, which flows round the necks of some of 
them, seize the end of the cable, and in a very 
short time carry it to the testing-house, amidst 
vociferous cheering from all on shore, which was 
_oay answered by a royal salute from the 
errible, the Lily, the Niger, and the Great 
Eastern, mating the hills of Heart’s Content 
re-echo again and again. After some little trouble 
the electrical,instruments were adjusted, and satis- 
factory signals transmitted from Heart’s Content to 


Valentia and back again. After the work was 
accomplished, all adjourned to the church, where 
an impressive service was held, and an excellent 
sermon preached by the Rev. Mr Gardiner, 
After church, we returned to the ship and partook 
of dinner, a meal to which, it is néedless to state, 
everyone did ample justice. There were men round 
that table who had but just seen the accomplish- 
ment of the dream of twelve long years, who had 
fought bravely and manfully against the full tide 
of — opposition, and who had been pointed at 
and jeered at both by the public and by private 
friends as wild enthusiasts. There were men 
who had willingly resigned their fortunes, their 
time, and their peace of mind, who had given u 
all domestic joys and comforts, and had chang 
the estate of wealth, dignity, and ease, for danger, 
discomfort, and deprivation, who had cast off the 
luxuries which they had earned by their own 
exertions, to court a pilgrim’s hardships, and take 
in hand the staff; and all for what? The Atlantic 
Cable. 

Heart’s Content is not what would be called an 
interesting place, although, I have no doubt, that 
is not altogether without interest in the eyes of 
the shareholders of the Anglo-American and 
Atlantic Telegraph Companies. The village itself 
consists of a wooden church, and about a hundred 
wooden houses, all built in a most unpretendi 
style of architecture ; the harbour is well sheltered, 
and the water is deep, so that the Great Eastern 
can anchor within a few hundred yards of the 
shore. The commerce of the place consists of cod- 
fish, which are dried in the sun, and dispense an 
aroma that is anything but nice. 

Our sojourn at Heart’s Content was not to be one 
of idleness, as we had to prepare for the second 
and more difficult part of our mission, by taki 
in coals and stores, and shifting cable from one 
ship to another. Within a fortnight from the time 
of our arrival, we were ready once more to make 
a start; and at noon on Thursday, August 9, found 
ourselves weighing anchor preparatory to setting 
sail for the grappling-ground. 


KING THEODORE 


Certain Correspondence, recently presented to the 
House of Commons, by command of her Majesty, 
respecting the British captives in Abyssinia, over 
whose liberation we rejoiced prematurely, and whose 
position is still a subject of grave uneasiness, sets 
before the European world an extraordinary picture. 
The disastrous story of Mr Plowden’s sojourn in 
Abyssinia, the violent death which terminated it, 
in the moment most full of the promise of success ; 
the tremendous revenge taken by King Theodore, 
who executed fifteen hundred men to avenge the 
murder, and propitiate the English government, 
who shewed itself duly sensible of the atten- 
tion; and the almost equally sad and far more 
humiliating results of Captain Cameron’s consul- 
ship—have invested the story of British intercourse 
with Abyssinia with a romantic interest, extremely 
rare in the annals of our diplomatic service. The 
story of the past and the present in the remote 
country, allied to, us by a common tie of Chris- 
tianity, however debased its form, and inconsistent 


its practices—the most fertile of all the known - 
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provinces of the mysterious African continent, 
peopled by a race more marked by contradictory 
traits of character and anomalies of custom than 
any other in the world ; a race, holding its own in 
the midst of savage tribes, which cut it off on the 
land sides, and barred by the hostile power of Islam 
from the sea: such a story has interest of no 
ordinary kind, and is told in the curt, formal pages 
of the Further Correspondence for which the House 
of Commons called last August. 

Mr Palgrave’s revelations of the model govern- 
ment, by a sovereign of quite ideal virtue and wis- 
dom, of a splendid, prosperous, and enlightened 
community, in a portion of Arabia popularly 
believed hitherto ‘to be a trackless desert, will 
hate hardly taken the world more by surprise 
than Mr Plowden’s dispatch to Lord Clarendon 
respecting the accession of King Theodore 
to sovereign power in Abyssinia; and the 
ambitious projects of that prince—a true hero 
of the Carlylian stamp—for the reconstruction of 
the Ethiopian empire, and the consolidation of 
the Ethiopian races. All this so long before 
Sadowa too, and when the nationalities on this 
side of the world were by no means having it 
all their own way. Few stranger documents can, 
by any possibility, be lying hid amid the archives 
of the Foreign Office, than this dispatch, which 
ought to be added as an appendix to all modern 
geographies, and included in the school courses of 
instruction, which, it is strongly to be suspected, 
mostly stop short at Bruce, in the article of 
Abyssinia. 

The geographical position of Christian Abyssinia, 
its political institutions, its religious condition, are 
fully described in a singularly able paper, enclosed 
in Mr Plowden’s dispatch of the 20th June 1852. 
The first of these is simple and easily defined. The 
northern boundaries do not reach within a hundred 
miles of the Red Sea at any point ; and the interval 
is occupied by various savage tribes, all Moham- 
medan, all, except the Gallas, totally without 
government, living by their flocks and camels, and 
engaged in incessant feuds. The only good 
harbour in the Red Sea is Massowah; and the 
Turks own the island, and claim the coast for 
sixty miles inland. So much for the north. The 
western boundary is the pashalic of Sennaar. To 
the south-west, vast forests, frequented by wild 

or hot plains inhabited by negro races, 
exclude Abyssinia from the navigable part of the 
Blue Nile, whose impetuous torrent, on the other 
hand, protects the country from the daring and 
dauntless Gallas, a fine race, whose men are brave 
and honest, and whose women are beautiful. On 
the east and south-east, are various tribes of fierce 
and fanatic Mohammedans, who are themselves 
barred from the sea by the savage Adaiel, by whose 
hordes, led by the famous chief, Mohammed 
Grayne, Abyssinia was nearly destroyed, when 
Portugal interposed, and saved it by the intro- 
duction of firearms. Stretching all along the 
eastern boundary, again, to join the north, are other 
savage tribes, once Abyssinian, and still speakin 
the ancient Ethiopic tongue, but all lawless an 
inimical. The country which lies within this 
pleasant border is a range of vast table-lands and 
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fantastic mountains, varying from four thousand to 
fourteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
Deep valleys, the beds of the larger rivers, inter- 
sect this, but however circuitous their course, all 
these streams finally join the Blue Nile. They 
are nowhere navigable, and only a few mountain- 
torrents, swollen by the rain, find their way to 
the Red Sea. The valleys teem with the richest 
produce ; and the soil is capable of growing every- 
thing which will grow anywhere; but there is 
little cultivation in proportion to the extent of 
territory. The scenery is varied and beautiful, 
and the country combines mineral resources, a 
delightful climate, tropical luxuriance, and such 
salubrity that no waste of European life need be 
apprehended from frequenting it. Such is the 
general result of Mr Plowden’s statement in 1852, 
but he concludes in these words: ‘While nature 
has done so much, human energy or skill has done 
nothing. The utter want of roads and bridges— 
the stagnant or lawless nature of the social system 
—the obstinate attachment to ancient customs— 
the multitude of rulers, indifferent to everything 
but their personal enjoyment—the constant wars, 
and consequent insecurity of*life and property are 
fast ruining a country of whose beauty and fertility 
its inhabitants may with some reason boast.’ 

The political condition of the country at this 
date bore resemblance, in some particulars, to that 
of feudal Europe, without the latent element of 
progress, and with the disadvantage of decadence 
from a former standard. Preserved from a com- 
plete lapse into barbarism by the existence of a 
written Law, the execution of its decrees was almost 
abrogated, the will of the chiefs being in reality 
supreme. The chiefs, each holding the rank of 
‘ Dejajmateh ’—a title somewhat analogous to that 
of duke—nominally subject to the Ras, or pri 
minister to the emperor, were like the turbulent 
vassals of Louis XI., the barons of King John, or 
those semi-fabulous daimios, of whom we occasion- 
ally hear, in connection with a few murders and a 
bombardment or so. Turbulence among rulers and 
—_ then prevailed, constant strife for power, but 
without extraordinary bloodshed or much cruelty, 
and marked by a certain classical kind of military 

deur. The war-councils and camp-feasts have 
a flavour of the Iliad about them. Soldiering was 
and is in high repute; and as each man knows 
that personal prowess may lead him to the height 
of power, the soldiers are high-spirited, indepen- 
dent, and full of esprit de corps. They have 
neither knapsacks nor batons, but they have the 
equivalent of both, and a proverb to match the 
Gallic boast. Corruption, confusion, adherence to 
tradition, sluggishness, and pride, more than ori- 
ental, but less than the average misery, suffering, 
and oppression of oriental countries, marked the 
social system of Abyssinia when the first attem 
at making a treaty on the part of Great Britain 
with the Ras was made ; and altogether the descrip- 
tion reads like a medley of all the histories of 
feudal times, and all the books of eastern travel 
ever written in modern days. The hardest thing 
to realise is, that the country is nominally Chris- 
tian, and that, when King Theodore er 
invites Queen Victoria to consider how Islam 
oppresses the Christians, he is lamenting his own 
misfortunes. Morals there are none among the 
Abyssinians. Every sensual meme is indulged 
without scruple and without shame. ~The interests 
or convenience of the moment are the only rule of 
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conduct ; want of tact and ill-temper are the only 


crimes in their code. They are decidedly a happy 
people, and of a kindly nature, knowing and caring 
nothing for the world outside Abyssinia. In Mr 
Plowden’s time, they hardly knew that any other 
nation existed, and were persuaded that the lands 
beyond the sea were but a succession of barren 
deserts. When Europeans came among them, they 
would ask the strangers whether corn grew in their 
country, or if there were any women there ; and, 
on the whole, betrayed a singular indifference to 
the prospects of trade and the increase of wealth 
held out to them by the enlightenment of their 
minds on the subject of foreign nations. Of 
course it is always surprising and unpleasant for 
Great Britain to learn that she is not wanted 
or wished for; but it cannot be denied that the 
Abyssinians and the Japanese were of one mind 
as to not ardently desiring the blessings of English 
civilisation. 

The people of Abyssinia possess in their own 
land all the necessaries, and many of the luxuries 
of life in profusion ; they have great freedom of 
speech and action, and they are constitutionally 
and systematically gay. They meet misfortune and 
death with perfect fortitude ; they are not violent 
or Siettenell when it suits their interests or con- 
venience to commit what we should consider very 
serious crimes, they go and do it, and tell all the 

iculars with good-humoured laughter. It is 
ifficult to our minds to realise all the influences 
and results of a social system in which neither 
crime, detection, nor punishment is recognised as 

i ul, in which, in fact, there is no such thing 
as di e, and consequently no susceptibility, 
sensitiveness, or shame ; but, if we could succeed 
in realising these influences and results, we should 
poor ear the people over whom King Theodore 
assumed his sway, and the wonderful work he is 
doing. They are sensible, witty, superstitious, 
dirty, proud, litigious, intensely obstinate, and 

i ly averse to new ideas. The Jewish origin 
of many of their institutions is unmistakable, and 
several of their characteristics are strongly Jewish. 
They have a written language, but they never use 
it; all affairs are transacted verbally ; in the rare 
case of a letter being written, it is neither signed, 
sealed, nor dated. Marriage is a civil contract, 
dissolved at pleasure, and no distinction is made, 
in station or provision, between legitimate and 
illegitimate children. The ties of relationship are 
strong, from interested motives, as a barrier to the 
exactions of rapacious governors, and the violence 
of the soldiery. They do not carry their sentiments 
to the practical point of sharing their means ; on the 
contrary, incessant lawsuits are carried on between 
relatives, for land and property; and they will 
muster in thousands to Hance ye. avenge the death 
of one whom they would cheerfully have permitted 
to starve. 

Their religion is as anomalous as everything 
else about them; it is difficult to make out 
whether they believe anything, but their obser- 
vances partake of the absurdities of Islamism, the 
severities of Judaism, and the lowest superstitions 
interpolated into debased Christianity. Their 
priests are extremely despotic, and have met all 
attempts to introduce the Roman Catholic creed 
with admirably organised massacres, by which the 
Jesuits have been the chief sufferers. As a nation, 
they never had any element of progress within 
themselves, and they never appear to have desired 


any. Egyptian and Assyrian monarchs spent their 
lives in erecting huge monuments to their own 
memory, and the greatest marvels of Indian archi- 
tecture were reared with a similar purpose. But 
the Abyssinian kings, practical philosophers in 
their way, sought only for the daily splendour and 
enjoyment within their reach, and were perfectly 
satisfied to be forgotten after their death. No 
purely national antiquities exist ; there is absolutely 
no record of the history of two thousand years, 
Coinage and architecture in solid stone have never 
been attempted, though the Ptolemies set them the 
example of both, as shewn by the remains of Axim, 
and the gold and copper coins found in these ruins 
to this day. The Portuguese introduced the art of 
brick-burning, and built towers and bridges of 
excellent workmanship ; but in 1852, no person in 
Abyssinia could make mortar. The mercantile 
portion of the community are not numerous, and 
are regarded by the agricultural classes and the 


military with much contempt. White cotton cloth 
is the sole material used by the people for their 
dress, and every other kind of costume is eyed with 
dislike and ridicule. Every kind of merchandise 
is transported on horses, mules, or donkeys, and 
the caravans travel with exasperating slowness. 
Mr Plowden states, that they frequently consume a 
whole year between Enarea and Massowah, a dis- 
tance of 750 miles. To be sure, there are no 
roads, no bridges, abundance of robbers, and each 
tribe to be encountered on the way has its own 
peculiarly embarrassing institutions, and offers 
some especial bar to the progress of the journey. 
In 1854, the condition of Abyssinia was thus 
summed up: ‘The wasteful government of a 
military oligarchy, the incessant struggles for 
mastery, and uncertain tenure of all power, the 
careless sensuality of |the chiefs, the wretched 
administration of the law, the utter decay of 
learning, and the corruption of the priesthood, 
have ruined a nation that has suffered little from 
national convulsions or foreign conquest. Indi- 
viduals are found who feel that the nationality is 
lost, that internal feuds are fast dissolving them 
into petty tribes as savage as their neighbours, and 
that their chiefs, still claiming the high-sounding 
title of kings, are no better than powerful robbers. 
But it is to be feared that this decay cannot be 
checked by any efforts of their own, and that the 
‘roma of the Mahommedan, who points at the few 


remaining Christian provinces for his, will be 
verified” When this was written, four competitors 
were struggling for power, of whom one was Ras 
Ali, with whom the first negotiations for a treaty 
| had been commenced by the English government, 
/and the other three, all remarkable men, though 
|we have only one to deal with, bore the title of 
Dejaj. This one man was named Kasai, was married 
to the daughter of the Ras, and is described by Mr 
| Plowden in glowing terms. Of him, he says that 
he is subtle and vigorous, daring to a fault, and 
| disposed to innovation. He had then abolished in 
| his army the practice of mutilating dead bodies ; 
| taught his soldiers some discipline, made war with- 
| out camp-followers, and encouraged foreigners. 
| Though proud, his manner was all humility ; he 
| was severe, liberal, and usually just, though he 
| would sometimes break out into unaccountable acts 
| of violence, indicating an unsettled temperament. 
|Mr Plowden closed his speculations upon the 
| contest between the chiefs with these words: 
|*Upon the whole, Dejaj Kasai would be the most 
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desirable’ Now, this Dejaj Kasai is King Theo- 
dorus of Abyssinia. 

The story of his elevation to a rank to which 
he always believed himself destined, is the most 
brilliant and the most romantic conceivable. In 
this confidence in his destiny, and in the prudence 
with which he concealed his designs until they 
were ripe for execution, there is a similarity between 
him and his brother of France ; and the results of 
his reign will be no less remarkable in their sphere 
and degree than those of the rule of Napoleon III. 

The first step taken by Dejaj Kasai was the 
denial of the authority of the queen, mother of Ras 
Ali, under whom he governed the provinces near 
Sennaar. He defeated all the troops she sent 
against him ; but when the Ras sent an immense 
force, after much treating and manceuvring, he 
surrendered, and the Ras, not wishing to injure 
him, accepted his submission, and restored all his 
former honours. After a while, Kasai again threw 
off the mask, and fought desperately, against the 
immensely superior force of the Ras, whom he 
utterly routed. Some time was consumed in col- 
lecting fresh soldiers and materials, and then 
Kasai beat the two contending ‘ Dejaj,’ and all their 
strongholds surrendered to him. The fruits of the 
last victory were large treasures, accumulated for 
three generations, the submission or imprisonment 
of almost all the chiefs in Abyssinia, and the coro- 
nation of Kasai, under the title of Theodorus, King 
of Kings of Ethiopia. 

Before the murder of Mr Plowden shut us out 
from knowledge of the progress of events in 
Abyssinia, and during the halcyon period when it 
seemed likely that England would make a good 
thing in money of his friendship, many interesting 
> were furnished respecting King Theo- 

ore. The triumph of his cause was marked by 
clemency and generosity, and he applied himself, 
within a week of his coronation, to the succour of 
the outlying districts of his kingdom, where the 
Mohammedans were, as usual, persecuting the 
Christians. At one of those outlying places, Mr 
Plowden came up with the new king, 5 es army 
consisted of sixty thousand men. He described 
King Theodore as a young man, vigorous in all 
bodily exercises, of a striking countenance, pecu- 
liarly polite, gentle, and engaging in manner, and 
possessed of great tact and delicacy. His bodily and 
mental energy are untiring, his personal and moral 
daring are boundless ; and he proved them ampl 
from the first by the unrelaxed severity vith 
which he treated his soldiery, even when mutinous, 
and in the face of the foe; by pressing forward 
extensive reforms, in a country unused to any 
yoke, even while engaged in unceasing hostilities ; 
and also by his suppression of the power of the 
great feudal chiefs, when a man less confident in 
himself, his destiny, and his power, would have 
sought to conciliate and make use of them. He is 
terrible in anger, but has great self-command. He 
is indefatigable in business, his language and ideas 
are clear and precise, and he manages all his affairs 
himself ; he has neither councillors nor go-betweens. 
He is fond of splendour, and receives in state, even 
on a campaign. He is unsparing in punishment, 
accessible to all, gravely courteous to the meanest, 
strictly moral in his domestic life, excessively 
generous, free from cupidity, clement towards the 
vanquished, to whom he always offers his friend- 
ship. Surely a kingly king, is this destined ruler 
of the Ethiops. 


The fatalism of King Theodore is a curious trait 
in his strange character. His pride in his royal and 
divine right is excessive, and his fanatical religious 
zeal violent. His faith is of the strongest. With- 
out Christ, he declares himself to be nothing ; with 
His aid, he believes that nothing can stay him ; 
and he carries this belief to the point of indiffer- 
ence to external human aid or foreign alliance. If 
England, or France, or Russia, any, or all, would 
drive away Islam for him, he would no doubt be 
well pleased ; but as they will not, he resolves 
to ‘keep hammering away, undaunted and undis- 
couraged, on his own account. 

Such of the earlier proceedings of his reign as 
are known to us are admirable. He suppressed 
the slave-trade in all its phases, only permitting 
slaves already purchased to be sold to such Chris- 
tians as should buy them for charity, and set the 
example in his own case by paying the Mussulman 
dealers what prices they pleased to ask for any 
slaves brought to him. Then he immediately 
baptised his new purchases. He abolished the 
barbarous practice of handing over murderers to the 
relatives of their victims, and had them solemnly 
put to death by his own executioners instead. He 
directed his attention largely to military discipline, 
drilling the soldiers himself, and repressing plunder 
by instituting a regular system of payment for his 
troops. He began to encourage commerce by abol- 
ishing vexatious exactions, and decreeing that 
duties should be levied at only three places in his 
dominions. One of his first declarations was, that 
in time he would disarm the people, and create a 
regular standing army, armed with muskets only, 
and that he would convert swords and lances into 
ploughshares and reaping-hooks, and cause a 
as to be sold dearer than the noblest war- 

orse. A wonderful sample of the administrative 
ability of this extraordinary man is afforded by the 
system which has created generals in place of 
feudal chieftains, and organised a new nobility, a 
legion of honour dependent on the king, and chosen 
for their daring and fidelity. 

This is but a brief and faint sketch of the great 
man who has appeared in the little-known kingdom 
of Abyssinia, to rescue the country from a rapid 
relapse into hideous barbarism, and to secure for 
himself a niche in the temple of Fame. A totally 
uneducated man, so ignorant as hardly to be aware 
that Europe existed, until Europeans came to treat 
with him in his sovereign capacity, and still diffi- 
cult to convince that any king so great as King 
Theodore reigns upon earth; alone, without a 
counsellor, unaided save by his own genius—well 
might Mr Plowden say of him, in the measured 
language which he doubtless did violence to his 
own feelings of admiration in using: ‘a man wh 
rising from the clouds of Abyssinian ignorance an 
childishness without assistance and without advice, 
has done so much, and contemplates such large 
designs, cannot be regarded as of an ordinary 
stamp.’ To reform and regenerate his kingdom, was 
the work that lay to his hand when his reign began. 
He has pursued the task with wonderful courage 
and ability, proving himself a man whom, notwith- 
standing the ae disputes which have arisen 
between him and the British government, English- 
men must heartily admire, and whose tness 
they would be the first to acknowledge. is sage 
and powerful monarch, practical, politic, hard-work- 
ing man of business as he is, has a dream, a fair 
vision of the future. Something is to be done 
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when Abyssinia has been raised to the pinnacle of 

rosperity and greatness, when the empire of 
Ethiopia is ‘consolidated’—when the Mohammedan 
tribes are reduced to submission, and Islam driven 
from the seaboard: then, Theodorus, King of Kings, 
will issue forth in irresistible might, at the head 
of his legions, to conquer Egypt, and march in 
triumph to the Holy Sepulchre. 

There is grandeur in the wildness of such an 
ambition ; and the romance and imaginativeness of 
his disposition aid the solid, daring, and practical 
character of his genius, in setting the true heroic 
stamp upon the extraordinary career of King 
Theodore. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—A SECRET EXPEDITION. 


Wuen the woman Marie, taking herself into her 
own confidence, after the fashion of most crazy 
people, told herself that Henri Duplessis was at 
White Grange, she stated nothing’ more than the 
truth. The Canadian was there in hiding; and 
there also, as a matter of course, was the faithful 
Antoine. Duplessis, in the first instance, on leaving 
Lilac Lodge, had really-made his way to London, 
although the police were utterly baffled in their 
efforts to trace him, and had there lain up in 
lavender for a while, till the heat of the pursuit 
had in some measure died away. Marie had been 
shut up at White Grange all this time, to which 
place, as soon as his plans were ripe, Duplessis 
himself made his way, in the disguise of a Savoyard, 
with an organ at his back; and there he was 
shortly afterwards joined by Antoine. This danger- 
ous move had not been made without a purpose—a 
purpose over which the Canadian’s mind had been 
brooding ever since his flight from Lilac Lodge, 
and which he was now prepared to put into execu- 
tion. The carrying out of this design had been 
delayed for several weeks in consequence of the 
unavoidable absence of Clotilde, Lady Spence- 
laugh’s French maid, who, as a great favour, had 
been lent by her Ladyship for a couple of months 


to a particular friend about to proceed to Paris for | 1# 


a short time, whose acquaintance with the French 
language was of a limited character. Clotilde’s 
presence at Belair was necessary to the plans of 
Duplessis, and as Clotilde was now back again, 
further delay was unadvisable. 

Hitherto, Duplessis had said nothing to Antoine 
as to the nature of the great scheme which had 
been ripening in his brain for so long a time ; but 
now that the eve of the night itself which he had 
fixed upon for his secret expedition had arrived, 
there was no necessity for further reticence, more 
especially as he needed the assistance of that 
devoted servitor. The best room in White Grange, 
a room seldom used by the family, and considered 
in the light of a state-parlour, had been given u 
to Duplessis. He had swung a sort of hammoc 
in one corner of it ; and in this room he slept, read, 
smoked, and took his meals; and once and again 
played a greasy game of piquet with Antoine. 

nsidered at its best, it was a mean and shabby 
little den, and the Canadian’s refined tastes rose in 
revolt a hundred times a day against the dingy 


squalor by which his present life was environed, 
But .all that would now be So, as 
the afternoon waned, he summoned Antoine from 
the little loft close under the rafters, where that 
worthy was enjoying a comfortable after-dinner 
snooze, and bidding him close the door, and draw 
his chair up to the fire, he proceeded to unfold the 
details of his scheme. 

Any one who had been acquainted with Henri 
Duplessis during his season of prosperity, would 
have found it a difficult matter to recognise that 
‘fine gentleman’ under the husk which adverse 
circumstances had of late compelled hini to assume, 
In place of the drawing-room exquisite, whose 
happy ease of manner, and unfailing supply of 

ite persiflage, he, perhaps, had secretly envied, 
S would have seen before him an olive-skinned 
and rather dirty-looking individual, with a crop of 
short black spiky hair, and a ragged black mous- 
tache ; dressed in a suit of clothes whose best days 
had long been over. But the old fine manner was 
not to be hidden by a ragged coat ; Duplessis was 
still a gentleman, though his supper might be 
nothing but bread and cheese and table-beer ; and 
even surly old Nathan Orchard, who, as a rule, 
had scant respect for any one but himself, never 
addressed his singular lodger without first carrying 
a finger to his forehead ; and it is almost needless 
to add that no change of circumstances could 
weaken in the slightest degree the devotion, and 
affectionate respect, with which Antoine regarded 
his master. 

‘Come here, my chicken, I want to talk seriously 
to thee,’ said Duplessis, as Antoine closed the door. 
‘ Nearer still, for we must have no eavesdroppers. 
That will do.—Thou seest these two bank-notes ? 
They are of the value of ten pounds respectively, 
and are absolutely the last ents of a once 
comfortable little fortune. Our old curmudgeon 
of 2 host will —_ them as or due jon an 
and when once they pass out of m one 
shilling and fourpence-halfpenny will be all that 
Henri Duplessis can call his own in the world. A 
pleasant prospect, is it not, my infant ?’ 

Antoine’s chubby face lengthened visibly ; and 
there gradually —_ over it such an expression 
of blank, but still comical consternation, that 
Duplessis could not help bursting into a hearty 


ugh. 

‘Our lucky star is hidden for a time behind the 
clouds, my Antoine, resumed the Canadian. ‘I 
must turn ambulatory musician for a livelihood, 
and watch the world and its doings over the green 
baize ofta barrel-organ, in company with a small 
monkey of many accomplishments.’ 

§ And what is to become of me, Monsieur Henri ?’ 
demanded Antoine in a pitiful voice. 

‘Ices in summer, and coffee in winter. Let them 
be good and cheap, and in a dozen years thy fortune 
will be made.’ 

‘Ah! Monsieur Henri, I don’t want fortune ; I 
don’t want anything but to stay always with my 
dear master ; to share his lot whatever it may be; 
to work for him now that he is poor, as’-—— 

‘Enough, my dear boy—enough !’ said Duplessis 
with a sigh. ‘Thy words stir strange feelings in 
my breast, such as had better remain unwakened. 
Thou hast the finest heart in the world; and so 
long as thou art left to me, I cannot believe that 
my good star has deserted me entirely. My for- 
tunes, truly, are at a desperate ebb ; but listen, my 


cabbage, listen with all thine ears: I have a scheme, 
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a splendid scheme, which, if it only succeed, will 
aie us both rich men for life !’ 

‘Ah! Monsieur Henri, I knew your genius too 
well to fear that you would ever have need to walk 
long in the gutter’ 

‘It was to carry out this scheme that I came 
back from London into the very jaws of the lion, 
as one may say,’ resumed Duplessis ; ‘and it would 
have been carried out weeks ago, had not Clotilde 
been away. At last I have succeeded in arranging 
everything for to-night. How are thy nerves, my 
Antoine? Does thy pulse beat steadily ’—is there 


| no lurking fear at the bottom of thy heart? The 


service is one of some danger; and thou mayst 
as well put thy revolver into thy pocket before we 
set out.’ 

‘Monsieur has proved my courage before to-day,’ 
said Antoine proudly. ‘He has no occasion to 
doubt me now. 

‘I do not doubt thee, thou pig-headed son of a 
hippopotamus. I know that when the moment 
comes, thou wilt be true as steel. O Antoine, 
if only we are successful! Think what openings 
there are in the New World, in Mexico, in 
California, for men of enterprise, with capital at 
their back.’ 

‘But Monsieur has not yet favoured me with 
any particulars of his great scheme,’ said Antoine 
quietly. 

‘A merited reproof. Zcoutez donc. In the first 
place, we leave here to-night as the clock strikes 
twelve, and then’ The Canadian’s voice sunk 
to a whisper, and the two heads came together 
over the little table. Listening, Antoine took in 
all the details of the plot eagerly. 

‘It is a scheme worthy of the genius of Monsieur, 
and it cannot be otherwise than successful,’ said 
the glowing Antoine, as Duplessis sank back in his 
chair, and eee to light a cheroot. ‘ But has 
Monsieur decided what to do with La Chatte?’ 

‘No, Antoine, said Duplessis, pausing in his 
occupation, while a deep frown darkened his face ; 
‘I have not decided. What can I do with her? 
To go on for ever 


ing her board and lodging 
at this place wo oe a millionaire. Our 
friend, Monsieur Orchard, does not grant us the 
asylum of his roof without charging us a hea 
price for it. And yet, to attempt to take her wit. 
us out of the country, would be to run a thousand 
risks ; more, I confess, than I have the courage to 


meet. What to do, I know not, 
‘A couple of pinches of that gray powder which 
Monsieur once shewed me, pped into her 


chocolate some morning, and, pouf! her little 
candle is blown out for ever, and nobody but 
ourselves is any the wiser.’ 

‘A devilish scheme, Antoine, and one that I can 
never agree to. No; we must find some less 
objectionable mode of getting rid of her, 

‘Monsieur is over-particular,’ said Antoine drily. 
‘In such cases, indecision is only another name for 
weakness. When this little Belair business is well 
over, let Monsieur go to Paris, and enjoy himself 
for a while, leaving me still here. The claws of 
La Chatte must be clipped at once and far ever, 
and Antoine Gaudin is the man to do it. Monsieur 
has no occasion to trouble his mind further in the 
matter.’ 

Antoine twisted the waxed end of his moustache 
tenderly as he spoke, while an evil smile crept 
over his face, which brought into view his great 
yellow wolfish teeth ; but Duplessis, smoking his 


cheroot thoughtfully, and gazing intently into the 
, answered never a word. 


The comforting words whispered by Mrs Winch 
in the ear of Lady Spencelaugh, as that person 
came back to consciousness in the little vestry, and 
reiterated again and again, as the two women sat 
together in the privacy of her Ladyship’s dressing- 
room, were not without their effect on the mind of 
her on whose behoof they were spoken. Surely, 
what the widow said must be true! John Engli 
had sailed in the Ocean Child; the Ocean Child 
had been lost with all on board. Granting, then, 
John English to have been the real heir, of which 
there could no longer be much doubt, the title and 
estates, now that he was gone, would come, in 
as legal sequence, to Gaston ; and this horrible 
confession, which she had been driven by the force 
of circumstances to make, would, for the sake of 
the family, be hushed up by the few people to 
whom it was known. But even supposing that, by 
accident or design, some tittle of the truth were 
to leak out, and become the common property of 
that select circle in which her Ladyship lived and 
moved—the gossip of inferior people she held in 
utter contempt—no one knew better than she did 
how quietly but efficiently Time’s busy fingers 
work at the cleansing of a soiled reputation, pro- 
vided that the stain be not of too deep a dye to 
begin with; how patiently the old gray 
will strive to mend the flaws in your character, as 
Som it were a piece of cracked china, only the 
porcelain on which he works must be of the finest 
quality, and not composed of inferior clay: and it 
is wonderful how much your patched porcelain will 
often stand in the way of wear and tear, if only 
poy care be ‘ag ta! - handling of it. Three 
or four years, her ship thought, t not 
unpleasantly among the Games tae the 
galleries of Florence and Rome, and then she 
might come back with safety, bringing with her a 
renovated reputation, which would never be too 
rudely questioned by the denizens of bperx 4 Fair, 
where so much base alloy is quietly winked at, 
and allowed to pass current as sterling coin. 

Lady Spencelaugh, deriving what scraps of 
comfort were possible to her from these considera- 
tions, and from the cheering words of her humble 
friend, Martha Winch, allowed herself, after a 
time, to be put to bed. She lay quietly enough, 
so long as the landlady was with her; but no 
sooner had that indefatigable person taken her 
leave for the night, than her Ladyship arose. 
Utterly tired out as she was, both in body and 
mind, by the events of the day, her brain was yet 
far too excited for sleep; besides, the quietude of 
bed frightened her. Her restless fancy peopled the 
dusky chamber with all sorts of unwelcome 
visitors, till, aoe ye pe to m3 ~ com- 

any, she crept, shawled and slippered, to the 
eee of the dressing-room fire; pos 
there, crouched on the rug, between sleeping and 
waking, she allowed her mind to play at hide-and- 
seek with the distorted and ever-changing crowd 
of doubts, and hopes, and fears, which now claimed 
her as their own; and enacted over and over again, 
in fancy, the whole painful drama of the day just 
closed. 

Midnight came and went, but Lady Spencelaugh 
never stirred. She still lay coiled on the rug, with 
white fingers tightly intertwined, her head re 
on a bunch of rosebuds, cunningly worked wii 
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coloured silks on the cushion of a fauteuil. ‘The 
silvery voice of the Sevres clock on the mantel- 
piece had just told the hour of two, when she was 
roused from her state of semi-stupor by the noise 
of the opening door. She turned her head uneasily 
on its pillow, and said: ‘Is that you, Clotilde? 
You may go to bed. I shall not want’—— The 
rest of the sentence died away in her throat at 
sight of two strange men, their faces covered with 
black crape, coming rapidly towards her. They 
were on her before she could scream or give any 
alarm. 

‘Speak, and you are a dead woman!’ exclaimed 
one of the men, seizing her roughly by the 
shoulder, and presenting a pistol at her head. 

*O spare my life!’ she contrived to gasp out. 

‘Obey my orders implicitly, and no harm shall 
happen to you, said the man. ‘But dare to give 
the Teost alarm, and that moment you die !’ 

He then bade her rise and seat herself in an 
easy-chair; and with that, the second man 
whipped a coil of thin rope out of his pocket, and 
proceeded, dexterously and neatly, to tie her Lady- 
ship in the chair, so that she could move neither 
hand nor foot; after which he proceeded to gag 
her with her own pocket-handkerchief, and a small 
strip of wood, which he had evidently brought for 
the purpose. When he had done, had her life 
depended on it, Lady a could not have 
uttered anything beyond a faint moan. 

‘Await my return here,’ said the first man, as 
the other one stepped back a pace or two, to 
admire the neatness of his handiwork. ‘But first 
bolt both the doors, so that there may be no fear 
of intruders.’ 

There was something in the tone of this man’s 
voice which, even through the midst of her terror, 
seemed to strike familiarly on Lady Spencelaugh’s 
ear. Certainly she knew the voice, she said to 
herself again and again ; but where and when she 
had heard it before, was a question which, in the 
eae perturbed state of her mind, she found 

erself utterly unable to answer. As before stated, 
the faces of the men were hidden by crape veils ; 
their dress was homely and commonplace enough ; 
and their boots were covered with some soft 
material, which deadened the sound of their 
footsteps. 

The second man now seated himself on a chair 
close to Lady Spencelaugh, and proceeded to light 
a cigarette. Him her Ladyship regarded with 
indifference, now that she found her life was not 
in danger; but her gaze rested uneasily on the 
first man. Why had he come hither, and what 
was he about todo? He approached the chimney- 
piece, and she held her breath. His fingers seemed 
to be wandering, as if in quest of something, among 
the intricate scroll-work, and quaint old-world 
conceits, which the hand of some dead-and-gone 
sculptor, making the hard marble plastic to his 
fancy, had carved with loving care and minuteness 
all over the snowy surface; and her eyes dilated 
as she watched him. Could it be possible that to 
this veiled midnight plunderer was known the 
precious secret guarded by her with such jealous 
watchfulness—the secret which, she had fondly 
hoped, was known to no one among the living 
except herself and Martha Winch? Had the 
dead found a tongue to whisper it, or by what 
other occult meays had her strange visitors become 
possessed of the knowledge? Her breath came in 
thick stifling gasps as she watched him; but when 


she saw his fingers press gently the fifth marble 
button, from the top on the left-hand side of the 
mantel-shelf, and at the same moment turn thrice 
to the left the small brass nob hidden behind the 
central scroll-work—when she saw one side of the 
chimney-piece roll gently back on hidden wheels, 
disclosing, as it did so, a narrow opening in the 
wall, evidently leading to some mysterious cham- 
ber beyond: when Lady Spencelaugh saw all this, 
knowing that the hoarded treasures of her life—all 
the gems and precious stones, the gatherings of 
many years, and which, next to her son, Gaston, 
she loved better than aught else on earth—were 
about to be snatched from her for ever, her heart 
gave way within her, and with a faint groan, that 
was stifled in her throat, her head sunk forward 
on her breast, and for a time she remembered 
nothing more. When Lady Spencelaugh recovered 
her consciousness, the two men were still there ; 
one of them holding a small spirit-flask in his 
hand, which he had evidently been applying to 
her Ladyship’s lips, in the hope of bringing her 
round more quickly. 

‘She will do now,’ said he who seemed the 
leader. ‘Put on the gag. We have no time to 
lose ;’ and with that he turned to a small table near 
at hand, on which were spread a quantity of gems 
and precious stones of various kinds, some of them 
still uncut, while others were cut and set as neck- 
laces, bracelets, rings, or other articles of gen 
adornment: a glittering throng truly. The g 
was in her mouth, and Lady Spencelaugh looked 
on in dumb despair while the veiled man swept all 
her cherished treasures into a wash-leather bag, 
and then disposed of the same in some safe place 
about his person. They were lost to her without 
hope of recovery; all her precious hoard was gone, 
the slow, patient accumulation of twenty years. 
This hoarding of precious stones had been a 
monomania with her, secretly pursued, for not even 
Sir Philip himself, although aware of her weakness 
in this respect, had had any idea of the extent to 
which she had carried it. By means of what 
devilish arts had this white-handed thief learned 
the secret of the hiding-place? As her bright 
darlings slipped from her eyes for ever, she felt at 
that moment as though it would be a pleasant 
thing to die, and so end all this weary coil of 
calamities which was encompassing her around 
without any hope of escape. This brief, vivid 
drama in which she had been an involuntary 
actress, had had for her such an intensity of mean- 
ing as to cause her to forget for a little while that 
other dark drama of the day just done, in which 
she had played one of the coding parts ; but 
now that this second act was consummated, the 
full weight of her misery flowed over her in a 
double wave, under whose accumulated force her 
very soul seemed to die within her, leaving her for 
a time powerless to suffer further. She had some 
dim sense of being left alone, and of hearing the 
key turned in the lock as the two men beat a hasty 
retreat—yes, alone ; bound hand and foot, power- 
less to stir or speak, and without hope of release 
till morning should reveal her condition to some 
one—if, indeed, she could live thus till morning. 
To die would perhaps be best. 


CHAPTER XL.—THE EAST WING. 


It was oe dark by the time Jane Garrod 
got home from Belair, which place she had left 
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immediately after it had been decided to visit the 
family vault ; with the result of which visit she 
would of course remain unacquainted till the follow- 
ing morning. The snow was coming down fast as 
Jane plodded homeward along the solitary by-paths 
which she knew so well ; and when she turned a 
corner of the road, and while still some distance off, 
saw the ruddy glow of fire-light that streamed 
across the white road from the window of her own 
little home, her heart felt glad within her to think 
that her lot in life was cast in humble places, 
such as the sweet flower of Content loves best to 
haunt. 

Jane scraped her feet, and shook some of the 
snow off her gown and shawl; and wondering 
whether Abel would have had sufficient forethought 
to have the kettle boiling against her return, she 
quietly opened the door and went in—went in, 
to find a bearded, stalwart individual sitting by the 
chimney-corner, who no sooner caught sight of her 
than he started up, and crossing the floor in a 
couple of strides, seized her by both hands, and 
shook them heartily, and then stooped and kissed 
her just as heartily on the cheek. 

‘Thank Heaven, you are come back safe and 
sound!’ were Jane’s first words when she had 
recovered in some measure from her surprise, and 
had further refreshed herself with a quiet fit of 
crying. ‘ But, oh, what a deal of pain and anxiety 
you would have spared both Miss Frederica and me 
if you had only written to tell us you were about 
to ines Pevsey Bay !’ 

‘I did write to you, said John, ‘only an hour 
before the train started, telling you that 1 was going 
to America to try and hunt up some proofs of my 
identity’ 

‘Certainly your letter never came to hand,’ said 
Jane. ‘As I’ve many a time told Miss Frederica, 
there was some treachery at work in the case, of 
which we knew nothing. But we need not mind 
that now. May I ask, sir, whether you have 
succeeded in finding what you went so far to look 
for?” 

‘I have—beyond my utmost expectations,’ 
answered John. ‘But not another word shall you 
drag out of me till you have told me all the news 
about a certain young lady.’ 

‘A certain lady is quite well, and that is all I 
ean tell you about her at present,’ said Jane with 
a smile. ‘I have been with her all day, and 
when I left her this afternoon, her last words were: 
“Oh, if he would but come!” Whom she meant 
by he, I could not of course imagine.’ 

John thanked his stars that just then the fire 
gave too dim a light to allow of the hot flush that 
rose to his forehead being seen even by Jane’s 
friendly eyes. 

‘And Sir Philip?’ said John interrogatively, 
after a little pause. ‘I oughtto have asked after 
him first, but even now, I almost dread to put the 
question.’ 

‘Sir Philip is dead; and you are now Sir 
Arthur Spencelaugh, said Jane solemnly ; and 
with that, she got up from her chair, and swept 
John a stately dld-fashioned courtesy, full of obeis- 
ance and respectful homage, and stood to hear his 
commands. 

John turned away his head with a groan, and 
Jane knew that his tears wete falling fast. 

‘If I had only come in time!’ he murmured at 
last—‘ in time to see him and tell him who I am, 
and ask his blessing! 4 loved him, Jane Garrod, 


loved him and reverenced him from¢the first 
moment I saw him, as I never loved and reve- 
renced any other man. And now, I shall never 
see him more on earth !’ 

Jane, leaving him alone in the twilight with his 
grief, went softly out into another room. In about 
half an hour, she came back, carrying a lighted 
lamp. ‘It is needful, Sir Arthur, that you should 
go up to Belair at an early hour to-morrow,’ she 
said ; ‘ there is much to do, and’—— 

‘Hush!’ said the young man gently, laying his 
hand on her arm. ‘You must not call me by that 
name—at least, not till the world shall have 
acknowledged my right to bear it ; and even then, 
to you, to whom I owe more than I can possibly 
repay, let me never be other than plain John 
English !’ 

‘Miss Frederica, sir, has fought your battle 
bravely while you have been away,’ said Jane, as 
she went deftly about her preparations for tea. 

‘God bless her for it !’ said John heartily. 

‘But to-day was the hardest time of all for her 
—almost more than she could bear, 

‘How so? Ido not understand you,’ said John 
with reawakened interest. 

Jane was burning to tell her guest all that had 
happened, affecting his interests, since his departure 
from Pevsey Bay ; and now that his curiosity was 
aroused by her last words, she took care that it 
should not flag again till she had said all that she 
wanted to say ; and John himself, when once Jane 
had begun her narrative, was as eager to hear as 
she was to tell. 

Tea was an hour later*than usual that evening 
at the little station-house, a want of punctuality on 
the part of his wife which surprised Abel Garrod 
even more than the return of John English had 
done, or the narrative of the strange events which 
had happened that day at Belair. When tea was 
over, John produced his meerschaum, and Abel 
his yard of clay ; and then, in order to satisfy 
Jane’s evident curiosity in the matter, John entered 
into some details of what had befallen him after 
leaving Pevsey Bay; mentioning, among other 
things, how he had secured a berth on board the 
Ocean Child, and had even gone on board her pre- 
paratory to sailing, when, hearing accidentally, at 
the last moment, that a brother of the Mr Felix 
who had so nobly befriended him some years 
before, had just arrived in Liverpool from Aus- 
tralia, he had at once gone on shore again, prefer- 
ring the risk of losing his passage to missing the 
opportunity of seeing the brother of his dead 
friend, for whose ear he had certain private mes- 
sages, which Mr Felix had charged him to deliver 
in person, should a possibility of doing so ever 
arise. 

As it happened, fortunately for himself, John 
English did miss his passage on board the Ocean 
Child, which vessel was lost a few days after sailing, 
with all on board. John had been tracked by 
Brackenridge on board the ill-fated ship, and when 
news came of the wreck, the chemist at once con- 
cluded that Mrs Jakeway’s late lodger'was one of 
those who had perished. 

John English lay on the night of his return in 
the same cosy little room in which he had 0) 
many weary days and nights during the time that 
Jane Garrod was nursing him of his wound ; but 
his brain was far too busy to allow of sleep coming 
near him. He drew up the blind before get- 
ting into bed, and then lay staring out at the 
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dark cloud-squadrons hurrying brokenly across the 
sky—no unmeet emblem, it seemed to him, of the 
hurrying throng of broken thoughts coursing so 
restlessly, just then, across his brain, all darkened 
and solemnised by the knowledge that nevermore 
on earth would he see that face which he had 
learned to love and reverence before even his 
wildest dreams had pictured it as the face of his 
father. Two or three hours passed away, and 
John’s eyes were as wide open as ever ; when sud- 
denly he — out of bed, attracted to the window 
= glare of reddish light in the western horizon, 
which he had been vaguely watching for some 
time, but which was now rapidly growing so bright 
and lurid as to claim his serious attention. Sud- 
denly there came a tap at his door, and then Abel 
Garrod spoke: ‘For Heaven’s sake, get up, sir, as 
quickly as you can! Belair is on fire !’ 


Leaving Lady Spencelaugh bound and gagged so 
that it was impossible for her either to stir or 
speak, the two men locked the door of the room 
behind them, and then stole noiselessly along the 
corridor leading from her Ladyship’s apartments, 
and so down the broad shallow stairs, at the foot 
of which they were met by Clotilde, thanks to 
whose good offices they had obtained such easy and 
unopposed access to the interior of the Hall. The 
French girl carried a small lamp in her hand, 
and, after laying a warning finger on her lips, she 
beckoned the two men to follow her, and so led 
the way across the entrance-hall, and then through 
one or two winding passages, till she brought them 
to a little’ door at the back of the house, which 
opened into the kitchen-garden. 

* All safe, so far, said Clotilde in a whisper: 
‘you must go back by the same way that you 
came. The garden-walk has been trodden by 
half-a-dozen people since the snow ceased falling, 
so that there is no danger of your footsteps being 
tracked.’ 

*Thou hast been a good child, and thou shalt not 
be forgotten, said one of the men, as he chucked 
the waiting-girl under the chin, ‘But the most 
difficult portion of thy task is yet before thee. 
When the discovery comes, be careful not to over- 
act thy part. Don’t be too much surprised—too 
much horrified. Call up thy tears once or twice— 
tears look so genuine—in commiseration of my 
Lady’s sufferings; but avoid being noisy. And 
now, au revoir; thou shalt hear from me shortly 
by a sure hand.’ 

‘Such a girl as that is!’ said the second man in 
an oily whisper, as he came up behind the other 
a minute or two later. ‘She would have kept me 
there till’ 

‘Silence, babbler!’ said the other one with a 
snarl. ‘Reserve thy contes damour for another 
season. Half an hour ago, Henri Duplessis was a 
gentleman ; now, he is a common thief? 

Clotilde left alone, felt far too happy to go to bed 
just then, for Antoine had spoken loving words, 
and she wanted to muse over all that he had said. 
She drew her thick woollen shawl over her head, 
and gliding back noiselessly through the hushed 
house, softly unfastened a door on the opposite 
side of the hall, which admitted her on to the 
terrace, one portion of which was sheltered by a 
verandah; and here she paced backwards and 
forwards for nearly an hour, lost in a vague, rosy 
love-dream, till the piercing cold of the frosty 
night began to make itself felt. Breaking out of 


her reverie, she went indoors, and after refasteni 
the door, she proceeded to the little anteroom 
where she had left her lamp before going out, 
Opening the door, she started back in terror at 
finding the room full of smoke—nay, there was 
more than smoke, there was actual live flame; 
red quivering tongues licking the wood-work 
ily ; great lurid blotches, like some terrible 
eruption, momently spreading, and merging one 
into another, and — strength and fierceness 
as they spread, and already far beyond any curative 
means at command of the French girl. She under- 
stood it at a glance; the lamp had flared up for 
want of snuffing, and the flame had caught the 
tapestry with which the walls in part were lined, 
and had so spread to the panelling behind, which 
age had cnieeh almost as dry and inflammable 
as tinder. This anteroom was situated in the east 
wing, and the east wing was by far the oldest part 
of Belair. True, it A been ———, and 
repaired at different periods, but always in kee 
ing with the wtetealt tie, which hall saouenlll 
been to make as much use of timber and plaster, 
and as little of stone and brick, as possible. Lady 
Spencelaugh’s apartments were situated in the east 
wing, her sitting-room and boudoir on the ground- 
floor, and her bed and dressing rooms immediately 
over them. Of the remaining rooms in the wing, 
one was the anteroom, where the fire originated ; 
another, a great desolate billiard-room ; while the 
rest were seldom used except on those rare occa- 
sions when Belair was full of guests. In the whole 
of the east wing, only two people ordinarily slept, 
namely, Lady aye 9 and her maid. 
Stupified with fear at sight of this new and 
terrible enemy, and utterly deserted by her usual 
sang-froid and presence of mind, Clotilde rushed 
ack through the passage, and so into the entrance- 
hall, screaming : ‘ Fire! fire!’ and then, unbolti 
one of the doors, she rushed out into the park, an 
hurried off in the direction of White Grange, in the 
vague hope of overtaking Antoine. 
lotilde’s screams had been heard by no one except 
by the miserable woman who had been left bound 
and gagged by the two men, and on her ears the 
warning words fell with a terrible significance. In 
all that great house, she was the only person not 
asleep, and she could neither stir nor speak. The 
fire was spreading rapidly. It was no longer con- 
fined to the anteroom, but had fiercely laid hold of 
the great oaken staircase that led from the entrance- 
hall to the upper floors of the east wing + and was 
having a merry game to itself in the billiard-room ; 
and would soon force its way into the empty 
chambers overhead. The pungent odour of the 
burning wood came in hot heavy puffs under 
the door of the room in which Lady Spencelaugh 
sat helpless, and gave a dread confirmation to the 
words of Clotilde. She listened as she never seemed 
to have listened before, for some voice or other token 
of the vicinage of human beings ; but she heard 
nothing save the crackling of the flames as they 
seized on the wood-work at the end of the corridor, 
and seemed to be testing its quality with their teeth. 
She had undergone so much mental and bodily tor- 
ture during the last few hours, that the keen pe bo of 
ish was in some measure blunted ; and now that 
the end of all her sufferings seemed so imminent, she 
sank into a sort of dull stupor of despair, which 
lent a strange air of unreality both to herself and 
her surroundi making her feel as though she 
were merely acting a part in some weird, fantastic 
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dream, from which she should presently awake ; 
dulling for a time, as though by the influence of 
some powerful narcotic, both overwrought body 
and overwrought brain. 

Nor was this spell, if such it may be called, broken 
till she heard a sudden rush of voices, and knew that 
the other inmates had taken the alarm. A little 
later, and there was a louder clamour of voices than 
before, and she could hear her own name called 
aloud; and then she knew that they had missed her, 
and that some effort would be made for her rescue. 
Therewith the desire to live came back upon her in 
all its intensity ; and what a wild, agonised prayer 
was that which, from the lowest depths of her 
heart, went up to Heaven’s gate, that she might not 
die just yet—that she, no martyr to any religion 
save that of Self, might not be called upon to 
undergo this fiery triaf—that she might live, were 
it only for a little while, live to redress some of the 
wrong she had done, live that she might have 
leisure to repent ! 

Presently she heard Gaston’s voice giving some 
orders to the men outside, and the sound thrilled 
her mother’s heart. Whatever might happen to 
herself, her darling was safe; and from that 
moment one half of her calamity seemed lifted 
off her. The room by this time was full of stifling 
smoke, and the menacing crackling of the flames 
sounded louder with every passing minute. There 
seemed to be quite a crowd of people collected in 
the shrubbery outside ; she could hear the deep 
murmur of many voices, now loud now low, without 
being able to distinguish anything that was said ; 
and ever and anon the-sharp, imperative tones of 
Gaston sounding clearly above the rest, with what 
seemed to her like a ring of suppressed agony in 
their very clearness. After what appeared a terribly 
long delay, a ladder was found that would reach to 
the windows of her room ; and scarcely had its 4 
touched the wall, when a man was climbing it wit 
the agility of a sailor, under whose fierce blows, 
next instant, the panes of the window fell in frag- 
ments to the ground. 

‘Mother! mother! where are you?’ called 
Gaston, for it was he who had climbed the ladder. 

The windows of Lady Spencelaugh’s apartments 
were of the old-fashioned diamond-paned sort, with 
iron cross-bars worked into their frames, and 
opening only by means of small casements ; so that 
it was impossible for any one to get either in or out 
that way ; and her Ladyship had often secretl 
felicitated herself on the additional security whic 
her rooms derived from the peculiar formation of 
the windows. 

As it was impossible for Gaston to obtain ingress 
through the window, all that he could do was to 
call again, still more loudly than before: ‘Mother! 
mother! where are you? For Heaven’s sake, 
speak to me.’ But the room was filled with a dense 
smoke, which only seemed to throw back the ruddy 

lare which shone in through the windows, without 

ing penetrated by it ; and Gaston’s eyes, as he 
clung desperately to the bars outside, were quite 
unable to pierce the obscurity within ; besides 
which, he had every reason to believe that his 
mother was in bed in the inner room, and his 
efforts were directed to the rousing of her from her 
supposed sleep. Again and again he called her; 
and she in turn put forth all her little strength in 
a desperate struggle to free herself from some of 
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her bonds, or at least to get rid of the gag ; but all 


to have the effect of rendering her a faster prisoner 
than before. 

‘My God! she must have been stifled in bed b 
the smoke!’ she heard Gaston say at last; an 
then she heard him go down, and with that, her 
last chance of escape seemed to die utterly away. 
She knew that they would not have tried to reach 
her through the window, had not all ordi 
means of access to her rooms been blocked by the 
fire. Through the broken window she heard some 
man who had a louder voice than his neighbours, 
say that the rooms below were all on fire now, and 
that the thick beams in the ceiling would soon be 
burned through, and then—— e man’s voice 
was lost again in the murmur of the crowd, and 
Lady Spencelaugh’s soul shuddered within her. 
There was no hope left her, then—none! Then 
came another thought: So much for her yet to do, 
and so little time to do it in! 

A sudden cheer from the crowd. What could it 
mean? And next moment the sound of hurried 
footsteps advancing along the corridor that led to 
her rooms ; and then the crash of a heavy 
against the door; another, and the door broke 
away from its hinges; and through the smoke 
there advanced upon her a tall dark figure which, 
in that first moment of surprise, she could not look 
upon as other than an apparition from the dead. 

e current of air from the broken window had 
thinned the smoke in some measure, and the room 
was filled with the ruddy glare of the burning 
house, and in the midst of that glare stood he whom 
but a few short hours ago she had fondly hoped lay 
buried fathoms deep beneath the waves—he whose 
young life she had blighted, whose death she had 
compassed—he whom she had hated above all 
others—the eldest-born of her dead husband, and 
now Sir Arthur Spencelaugh. Oh, the bitterness of 
owing her life to the courage of this man! Was 
this the method of his forgiveness ? 

‘You, and in this position, Lady Spencelaugh !’ 
said Sir Arthur, as his quick eye took in the details 
of the case. ‘What scoundrel has been at work 
here? But you must tell me afterwards, for we 
have not a minute to spare if we would get back in 
safety.’ 

He had his pocket-knife out even while he was 
speaking, and was rapidly cutting the cords that 
fastened her. But even when released from her 
bonds, she was utterly unable to move either hand 
or foot, and Sir Arthur seeing this, hastened into an 
adjoining room, and brought thence a large counter- 
pane, in which he proceeded to wrap the helpless 
woman ; and when this was done, he took her up 
lightly in his arms, and carried her out by the way 
he hadcome. At the end of the corridor he paused ; 
before him lay the gulf of raging fire, several fee 
in width, which he had so bol y overleaped when 
on his way to search for Lady a before 
which all the other volunteers had paused aghast, 
and even Gaston, brave enough on all ordinary 
occasions, had trembled and fallen back, as doubtful 
of his ability to reach the opposite side. This fiery 
gulf occupied the spot where the old staircase had 

een, which was one of the first objects that fell a 
prey to the flames. From the opposite side of the 
staircase ran what was known as the Stone Gallery. 
and the space between the end of this gallery and 
the corridor where Sir Arthur was now standing 
was filled by a staircase no longer, but by a seeth- 
ing bed of fire. The leap across from the gallery 


her efforts proved utterly futile, and only seemed 


to the corridor was a desperate one under ~~ 
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circumstances, since to miss your footing on the 
opposite side meant nothing less than destruction ; 
and burdened as Sir Arthur now was, to get back 
the same way was a sheer impossibility. The men 
awaiting his return in the gallery had given him a 
hearty cheer when they saw him emerge through 
the smoke holding in his arms the object of his 
search ; but the cheer had ended in something very 
like a groan, when they saw and recognised the 
difficulty which he was now called upon to face. 
There was a minute’s intense silence, which Sir 
Arthur was the first to break. ‘ Fetch up the long 
ladder out of the shrubbery,’ he called out to the 
men in the gallery. They understood in an instant 
why he wanted it, and two minutes later, there it 
was. With hearty good-will, they proceeded to 
push it out from the gallery, and over the burning 
wreck of the staircase, till its other end rested on 
the corridor at the feet of Sir Arthur ; who then, 
taking up his burden again, stepped lightly from 
rung to rung across the fiery gulf, till he reached 
the opposite side, and then gave up his charge into 
the hands of the pale-faced Gaston, who as yet 
knew not the name of the fearless stranger. 


THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. 
(HISTORICAL PORTRAIT-GALLERY, August 1866.) 


Larce twilight eyes, and calm pure face, 
A regal smile, sweet crimson lips, 
White hands, that to the rosy tips 

Are vitalised by inner grace. 


Soft golden hair in clouds of curls, 
Bright clustering round a tranquil brow, 
Casting half-shadows such as glow 
Athwart the cheeks of Titian’s girls. 


The quaint old dress I love to note, 
Gray with geranium-ribbon bows. 
How from the black and scarlet rose 

Closes the collar at the throat ! 


Such lace ! a cobweb of rich thread, 
Woven in stately Valenciennes 
(A costly ransom for a queen), 
By nuns and novices long dead. 


Below it, from the fairy waist, 
Soft yellow satin, fold on fold, 
Falls in a cascade of pale gold, 

Lit by a sunbeam shadow chased. 


This was the daughter of an earl 
Of Charles’s time ; poor Lovelace sued ; 
Perhaps young Milton may have wooed 
This queen, this paragon, this pearl. 


That is her father, that grave lord 
In buff and corselet, scarf and plume, 
Standing amid the cannon-gloom, 
One gauntlet on his sturdy sword. 


And that her mother, wise and shrewd, 
With courtly wisdom deep ingrained— 
Even in James’s court unstained— 

With high traditions deep imbued. 


This was a maiden pure and good, 
Great-hearted against grief and care, 
Fit grief to halve, and joy to share— 

A very queen of womanhood. 


Where can such women now be sought ? 

Mere feeble men, defiant, bold, 

Small-brained, vain, flippant, heartless, cold— 
Traitor to love, I basely thought. 


Look at them with a patch of lace 
Saddling each little empty head, 
With tresses stolen from the dead, 

In shapeless humps that scare each grace. 


Traitor to Beauty! lo! I heard 
A soft sweet voice beside me say : 
* My ancestress, the Lady May !” 
*T was like the warbling of a bird. 


I looked—yes, yes; the self-same eyes, 
As full of tenderness and love ; 
And calmly rose those eyes above 
The candid brow that poets prize. 


Still twilight in the eyes ?—No, no; 
Forget-me-not has blue like theirs ; 
No shadow of our meaner cares 

Dimming their lustre or their glow. 


And o’er them towered the golden hair, 
The crown of beauty glorified ; 
And with a holy radiance vied 

To make the sunshine seem less fair. 


And whilst I wondered, tranced with joy, 
The vision vanished through the door ; 
And down the statued corridor, 

I heard the shrill voice of a boy, 


Calling the carriage of the earl. 
Fool ! rebel that I was to sneer ! 
Angels to men are always near, 

And there is still the English girl 


As she was ever; pure of heart, 
With an ideal of her own, 
With spells like Cytherxa’s zone, 
Winning by magic more than art ! 
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